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whether, in having neglected to do so, they had been
guilty of a wilful breach of faith. And he then em-
barked upon a practical defence of the Dominion's
difficulties and an appeal for wisdom and for patience.
There was thereafter little talk of separation. Yet it
should be noted that the railway did not reach the
Pacific till 1887.

(3)

I have included this sketch of his main difficulties
in Canada since they furnish an excellent specimen of
his administrative and diplomatic method. That
method was to sandwich his resolution between two
layers of charm; he would prepare the ground with
the utmost solicitude and, by the exercise of his un-
rivalled powers of conciliation, reduce the issue to
some essential point of principle; he would then,
very cautiously, make up his own mind upon that
principle and, having once acquired conviction, would
act with speed, forcefulness and determination; having
won his point, he would then quickly repair the
ravages of his victory by applying the unguents of
friendliness and by convincing his opponents that the
real victory had been theirs and not his. It was this
remarkable combination of the rigid and the elastic
which was the secret of his success.

Yet all this does not explain how he was able,
during those six years, to win the confidence of the
Canadians and to master their appalling touchiness.
To some extent his success was due to the frankness
and humour with which he would discuss with them
the delicacy of his own position. At Halifax, for
instance, at the very height of the MacDonald-